CALVIN'S SEIZURE OF POWER

dividual rights; and that inevitably the new law impinges
upon ancient freedoms. In Geneva, as the years went by,
this gradually became plain to the popular consciousness.
The citizens gave their assent to the Reformation volun-
tarily assembling in the market place as independent
persons, to signify, by raising their hands, that they recog-
nized the new faith. But their republican pride revolted
against the supervision exercised by catchpoles. They
strongly objected to being driven through the town like
convicts, and compelled to swear obedience in the
Church to every edict issued by My Lord Calvin. They
had not approved a rigid moral reform in order that they
might find themselves threatened with outlawry and
exile merely for having uplifted their hearts in song
when made merry by a glass of wine, or because they had
worn clothes which seemed too bright of hue or too sump-
tuous to Master Calvin or Master Farel. People began
to ask who were these fellows that assumed suqh com-
manding ways. Were they Genevese? Were they
descendants of the old settlers, of those who had helped
to create the greatness and the wealth of the city; were
they tried and trusted patriots, connected for centuries by
blood or marriage with the best families? No, they were
newcomers, refugees from France. They had been hos-
pitably accepted, provided with maintenance, shelter,
lucrative positions; and now this tax-gatherer's son from
a neighbouring country, having made a warm nest for
himself, had sent for his brother and his brother-in-law,
and he actually ventured to rail against and to browbeat
burghers of standing. He, the French emigre, the man
whom they had appointed to his new post, presumed
to lay down the law as to who might and who might not
live in Geneva!

In the early days of a dictatorship, before the free
spirits have been clubbed into submission and other
persons of independent mind have been expelled, the
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